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Some Interesting Autographs. 


THE sale of the autograph letters, original manuscripts 
and historical documents announced by Mr. W. E. Ben- 
jamin is likely to make almost as much of a stir among 
bibliomaniacs as the sale of the Morgan collection has 
made among picture-buyers. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Benjamin we have been allowed the privilege of looking over 
these treasures, the most of which belong to the collection 
of Mr. James R. Osgood, whose opportunities of collecting 
manuscripts were exceptional. Perhaps the most valuable 
‘lot’ in the collection is Emerson’s ‘ Representative Men,’ 
for which $500 isasked. Itis a most interesting manuscript, 
written on both sides of the page in Emerson’ s familiar flow- 
ing hand. There are few erasures, but these few are im- 
portant, whole pages sometimes being marked out. Here 
is one of the expunged paragraphs : 


There is nothing comparable in literature to Shakspeare’s ex- 
pression, for strength and for delicacy. Men have existed who 
affirmed that they heard the language of celestial angels 
and talked with them, but that, when they returned into the 
natural world, though they preserved the memory of these con- 
versations, they could not translate the things that had been said 
into human thoughts and words. But Shakspeare is one who, 
having been rapt into some purer state of sensation and existence, 
had learned the secret of a finer diction, and when he returned to 
this world retained the fine organ which had been opened above. 


There are seven hundred and ninety pages in all, and the 
printers who set them up, and whose names are written on 
the ‘copy,’ seem to have appreciated the compliment of 
being allowed to handle the original manuscript ; for there 
are no marks of inky fingers on the pages, but all look as 
fresh as when they came from the author’s hands. If there 
were any doubt as to the authenticity of this manuscript, it 
would be set at rest by the following note written on the 
fly-leaf : 

This volume is made up of the original MSS. sent to the press 
by the illustrious author. The handwriting is well known and 
the autograph on the title-page is a sufficient attestation. The 
MSS. were preserved by me, while in the employ of the pub- 
lishers of the works of Emerson, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., between 1853 and 1859. FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. Bos- 
ton, Dec. 7, 1873.” 


Besides this there are four of Emerson’s letters to Carlyle 
(which have already appeared in the Emerson-Carlyle cor- 
respondence), for which Mr. Benjamin asks $120.50. How 
they got on the market is a mystery, but Mr. Benjamin 





A MONTMORENCY, le 18 Fevrier, 1758. 

Oui, mon cher concitoien je vous aime toujours, & ce me 
semble, plus tendrement que jamais: Mais je suis accablé de 
mes maux. J’ai bien de la peine a vivre dans ma retraite d’un 
travail peu lucratif. Je n’ai que le temps qu'il me faut pour 
gagner mon pain; & le peu qu’il m’en reste est employé a 
souffrir, & me reposer. Ma maladie a fait un tel progrés cet 
hyver, j’ai senti tant de douleur de toute espece, & je me trouve 
tellement affaibli, que je commence a craindre que la force & 
les moiens ne me manquent 4 la fin pour executer mon projet. 
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came by them legitimately enough, as they were bought for 
him by his agent at public auction in England. 
Bret Harte’s first and last play, ‘ Two Men of Sandy Bar,’ 


is here in the author’s neat handwriting. It was written in 
copy-books, party in black and partly in purple ink, and 
then bound in two volumes, half brown morocco. There 
are not many erasures, though there is one important one— 
that of the line, ‘ The Prodigals of Red Gulch,’ which was 
Mr. Harte’s original title for the play. This manuscript is 
marked $75. If rumor is to be relied upon, it cost Stuart 
Robson, the actor, $6,000. Of Hawthorne’s there is a MS. 
copy of ‘ A London Suburb,’ from ‘ Our Old Home,’ which 
is catalogued at $90. There are two manuscripts of Dr, 
Holmes’s—that of ‘ The Professor’ (which can be had for 
$300), and that of ‘ The Autocrat’ (which $325 will secure). 
Dr. Holmes wrote both of these famous books on double 
sheets of foolscap, numbering every other page. In these 
two MSS. are some of the Doctor’s best known poems. 
‘ Under the Violets,’ ‘ Midsummer,’ ‘ Robinson of Leyden’ 
and ‘ The Two Streams’ are in ‘ The Professor,’ while ‘ The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,’ ‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
‘Mare Rubsum’ and others are in ‘ The Autocrat.’ The 
closing lines of the ‘ One-Hoss Shay’ as published are : 
End of the one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 

As originally written and erased, they read : 

That is all I have to say 

About the wonderful one-hoss-shay 

The deacon built on the Earthquake day. 

One of the treasures of this collection is a sonnet by Keats, 
‘To Mrs. Reynolds's Cat,’ in the poet’s own handwriting, 
which it is believed has never been published. The date is 
‘Janr. 16, 1818.’ Itis marked $60 in the catalogue. Here 
it is : 

Cat ! who hast past thy Grand Climacteric, 
How many mice and Rats hast in thy days 
Destroy’d ? how many tidbits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears—but prythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew—and tell me all thy frays 
Of Fish and Mice and Rats and tender chick, 
Nay look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists— 
For all the weezy Asthma—and for all 
Thy tail’s tip is nicked off, and though the fists 
Of many a Maid has given thee many a maul, 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enterd’st on glass-bottled wall. 

Yet another treasure is a letter written by Oliver Goldsmith 
to his uncle. It is valued at $200. Besides these there are 
autograph letters of Joseph Addison, Robert Burns, Robert 
Browning, William Cowper, Charles Dickens, Alexandre 
Dumas, fére, Goethe, Lamb, George Eliot (M. E. Lewes), 
Longfellow and many others. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these is along letter addressed by Jean Jacques Rousseau 
to ‘M. Vernet, one of the pastors at Geneva,’ in 1758, when 
the philosopher had quitted ‘the Hermitage,’ and, while 
living in retirement near Montmorency, was at work on 
‘La Nouvelle Heloise.’ The letter is written in a beauti- 
fully clear hand, and fills four pages 7x9 inchesin size. The 
orthography is old fashioned, and a ‘ long-tailed’ s is used 
wherever two s’s come together. We have found the letter 
so interesting that we reproduce it here in both a literal trans- 
cription of the original and a free translation into English. 





MONTMORENCY, 18 February, 1758. . 
Yes, my dear fellow-citizen, I love you always, and it seems't@ ” 
me more tenderly than ever; but. my misfortunes overwhelm 
me. My unremunerative work barely suffices to keep body and 
soul together in this retreat. The little time that is left to me - 
after earning my bread is spent in suffering and resting. My 
disease has made such progress this winter—I have experienced 
so much misery of every kind and find myself so enfeebled, that 
I begin to fear the strength and means necessary to complete my 
task may fail me before it is finished. The consideration of my 
condition alone reconciles me to this impotence. 












Je me console de cette impuissance par la consideration de |’ etat 
ou je suis. 

Que me serviroit d’aller mourir parmi vous? Helas! il falloit 
y vivre. Qu’ importe on l’on laisse son cadavre? Je n’aurois 
pas besoin qu'on reportat mon cceur dans ma patrie, i! n’en est 
jamais sorti. Je n'ai point eu occasion d’executer vétre com- 
mission auprés de M. d’Alembert, comme nous ne nous sommes 
jamais beaucoup vus, nous ne nous écrivont point ; & comme 
dans ma solitude je n’ai conservé nulle espece de relation avéc 
Paris, jen suis comme a l'autre bout de la terre, & ne sais pas 
plus ce qui se passe qu’ a Peking. Au reste si l'article dont vous 
me parlés est indiscret & reprehensible, il n’est assurément pas 
offensant. Cependant s’ijl peut nuire & votre corps peut étre fera- 
t-on bien d’y repondre, quoiqu’a parler vrai j’aie un peu d’aver- 
sion pour les details ou cela peut entrainer,& qu’en general je 
n’aime guéres qu’en matiére de Foi l'on assujettisse la conscience 
a des formules. J’ai de Ja Religion mon ami & bien m’en m'‘en 
— Je ne crois pas qu’ homme au monde en ait autant de 

esoin que moi. J’ai passé ma vie parmi des incredules sans 
me laisser ébranler, les aimant, les estimant beaucoup & ne 

ouvant souffrir leur doctrine. Je leur ai toujours dit que je ne 
es savois pas combattre, mais que je ne les voulois pas croire ; 
la Philosophie n’aiant sur ces matiéres nifond nirive ; manquant 
d’idées primitives & de principes elementaires, n’est qu'une mer 
d’incertitudes & de doutes dont le Metaphysicien ne se tire 
jamais. J’ai donc laissé la la Raison & j'ai consulté la Nature, 
& le sentiment interieur qui dirige ma croiance independamment 
de ma Raison. Je leur ai laissé arranger leurs chances, leurs 
sorts, leurs mouvements necessaires ; & tandis qu’ils batissoient 
le monde a coups de dez, j'y voiois moi cette unité d'intention 
qui me montroit en dépit d’eux un principe unique. Tout 
comme s’ils m’avoient dit que |’ Iliade avoit eté forme par un jet 
fortuit de caractéres, je leur aurois dit trés resolument, Cela peut 
etre, mais cela n’est pas vrai,—et je n’ai point d’autre raison 
pour n’en rien croire, sinon que je n’en crois rien. Prejugé que 
cela disent ils. Soit, mais que peut faire cette Raison si rogue 
contre un prejugé plus persuasif qu’ elle? Autre argumentation 
sans fin contre la distinction des deux substances ; autre persua- 
sion de ma part qu’jl n'y a rien de commun entre un arbre & 
ma pensée ; & ce qui m’a paru plaisant en ceci, c’ est de les voir 
s’accuser eux mesmes par leurs propres sophismes au point 
d’aimer mieux donner le sentiment aux pierres que d’ accorder 
une ame a |’ homme. 

Mon ami je crois en Dieu & Dieu ne seroit pas juste si mon 
ame n’ etoit immortelle. Voila ce me semble tout ce que la 
Religion a d’essentiel & d’ utile. Laissons le reste aux dispu- 
teurs. A l’égard de l’eternité des peines elle ne sauroit s’ accor- 
der avéc la taiblesse de 1’ homme, ni avéc la justice de Dieu, 
ainsi je la rejette. Il est vrai qu’il y a des ames si noires 
que je ne puis concevoir qu’ elles puissent jamais gouter cette 
eternelle Beatitude dont il me semble que le plus doux sen- 
timent doit @tre le contentement de soi meme. Cela me fait 
soupconner qu’ il se pourroit bien que les ames des mechans 
fussent anéanties a leur mort, & qu’ etre & sentir fut le 
premier prix d’une bonne vie. Quoiqu’ il en soit que m’ im- 
porte ce que seront les mechans? Il me suffitqu’en approchant 
du terme de ma vie, je n’y voie point celui de mes esperances, 
& que j’ en attende une plus heureuse aprés avoir tant souffert 
dans celle ci. Quand je me tromperois dans cet espoir, il est lui 
meme un bien qui m’ auroit fait supporter plus aisément tous 
mes maux. J’ attends paisiblement |l’eclaircissement de ces 
grands verités qui me sont cachées, bien convaincu cependant 
qu’ en tout etat de cause si la vertu ne rend pas toujours |’ homme 
heureux, il ne sauroit du moins etre heureux sans elle, que les 
afflictions du juste ne sont point sans quelque dedommagement, 
& que les larmes memes de ig innocence sont plus douces au coeur 
que la prosperité des mechans. 

Il est naturel, mon cher V. qu’un solitaire souffrant & privé de 
toute societé epanche son ame dans le sein de l’amitié ; & je ne 
crains pas que mes confidences vous deplaisent. J’aurois du 
commencer par vous parler de vous & de votre projet sur |'his- 
toire de Genéve, mais il est des temps de peine & de maux on 
l’on est forcé de s’occuper de soi, & vous savés bien que je n‘ai 
pas un coeur qui veuille se deguiser. Tout ce que je peux vous dire 
sur votre entreprise avec tous les menagemens que vous voulés 

mettre, c’est qu’elle est celle d’un sage intrepide, ou d’un jeune 
homme. is vous conseille d’y bien penser. Embrassés bien 
pour moi l’ami Roustan. Adieu ! moncher concitoien ; je vous 
ecris avéc une aussi grande effusion de coeur comme si je me 
séparois de vous pour jamais, parce que je me trouve dans un 
état qui peut me mener fort loin encore, mais qui me laisse 
douter pourtant, si chaque lettre que j’ecris-ne sera pas la 
derniere. 
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Of what use would it be to go among youtodie? Alas! I 
ought to dive with you. What matters it where one leaves his 
corpse ? There is no need to take my heart back to my native land : 
it has never left it. I have not had an opportunity of delivering 
your message to M. d’Alembert, as we have never seen much 
ot each other and do not correspond ; and as I have kept up no 
connection whatever with Paris,in my solitude, I am as far away 
as if I were at the other end of the world, and know no more of 
what is going on there than in Pekin. However, if the article 
you speak of is indiscreet and objectionable, it certainly is not 
offensive. Nevertheless, if it is calculated to injure your society, 
perhaps it may be well to answer it ; though, to tell the truth, 
I feel some aversion to the details which this might involve, and 
as a rule like but little tosubject the conscience to forms in mat- 
ters ot Faith. I am not without Religion, my triend—and fortu- 
nate it is for me! Ido not believe there is a man in the world 
who has more need of it than I. I have passed my life amongst 
unbelievers without being shaken —loving them, esteeming 
them highly, and yet unable to tolerate their doctrine. I have 
always told them that, although I could not contend with them, 
I yet was unwilling to believe them, Philosophy being in these 
matters without bottom or shore ; lacking primitive ideas and 
elementary principles, it is a sea of doubts and uncertainties 
from which the Metaphysician cannot extricate himself. I have 
therefore turned my back upon Reason and consulted Nature 
and the inner feeling, which direct my belief independently of 
my treason. I have left them to construct their own theories of 
chance, fate and predestination ; and while they have attempted 
to build the world by dice-throws, I myself have seen in its con- 
struction a singleness of purpose which reveals to me, in spite of 
them, a first great cause. Just as if they had told me the Iliad 
was composed by an accidental throwing together of the letters 
of the alphabet ; I should have resolutely replied : ‘It might be 
so, but it is not—and I have no other reason for not believing it, 
except that I do not.’ ‘How prejudiced!’ They exclaim. 
Granted ; but what can this arrogant Reason do, in the face of 
a prejudice more convincing than itself? Then interminable 
argumentation against the distinction betwen the two substances ; 
with firmer conviction on my part that there is nothing in com- 
mon between my mind and a tree ; and what pleases me in all 
this, is to see them accuse themselves by their own sophisms, to 
the extent of giving feeling to stones rather than a soul to 
man, 

My friend, I believe in God, and God would not be just if my 
soul were not immortal. This, it seems to me, is the only useful 
and essential part of Religion. Let us leave the rest to the 
controversialists. In regard to eternal punishment, it is con- 
sistent neither with the weakness of man nor the justice of God, 
so I reject it. It is true there are souls so black, that I cannot 
conceive of their ever being able to enjoy that eternal Beatitude 
of which it seems to me the sweetest teeling must be that of 
self-contentment. This makes me suspect that the souls of the 
wicked may be annihilated at death, and that to be and to feel is 
the chief reward of a life well spent. However this may be, 
how am | affected by the fate of evil-doers? It is enough for 
me, that in approaching the end of my life I do not see therein 
the termination of my hopes—that I expect a happier life in 
the future after having suffered so much in this. If I am 
mistaken in this hope, it 1s yet a good thing in itself, for it has 
enabled me more easily to endure my afflictions. I await in 
peace the explanation of these great truths, now hidden from 
me ; fully believing, nevertheless, that in any circumstances, if 
virtue does not always ensure happiness, it is at least indispens- 
able to it,—that the afflictions of the just are not without some 
compensation,—and that even the tears of the innocent are 
sweeter to the heart than the prosperity of the wicked. " 

It is natural, my dear V., that a suffering recluse, deprived 
of all society, should pour out his heart to his friend ; and I have 
no fear that my confidences will be unpleasing to you. I should 
have begun by speaking of you, and of your projected history of 
Geneva ; but there are moments ot suffering and distress, when 
one is forced to think only of himself; and you know well that it 
is not my nature to disguise my heart. All that I can say about 
your undertaking, in view of the discretion with which you would 
enter upon it, is that it is the work of a man of much courage 
and wisdom, or of a very young one. I advise you to think 
seriously about it. Embrace my friend Roustan for me. 
Farewell ! my dear fellow-citizen : I write to you with as much 
feeling as if I were about to part from you forever, because 1 am 
in a state which, though it may admit of my living a long time, 
yet makes me feel that each letter I write may be my last. 
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Reviews 
Life and Letters of Longfellow.* 

IT Is just now the era of biographies and correspondence. 
One after another the accounts of our great men are written 
up. The first half of the century is already pretty well 
illustrated ; but new light is every day thrown upon its details. 
This temperately written and just story of our most delight- 
ful poet comes in good time, and we can read it while we 
hive fresh in the memory the story of that sterner,‘ nervier’ 
old Puritan warrior—William Lloyd Garrison. 

Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, among the 
shadows of elms which reared their high tops in sight of 
Mount Washington, seventy miles away. The family were 
always in good circumstances, and supplied abundance of 
clover for their young lambs. The grandfather’s house was 
a little way out of Portland, and there old Judge Longfellow 
still lived—‘ a fine-looking gentleman, with the bearing of 
the old school ; an erect, portly figure, rather tall ; wearing 
almost to the close of his life the old-style dress—long- 
skirted waistcoat, small clothes, and white-topped boots ; 
his hair tied behind in a club, with black ribbon.’ On his 


f irm the town-boy could range in vacation. And this ‘ town- 


boy’ was, even in his first year there, ‘an active rogue,’ 
his mother says, ‘and wishes for nothing so much as sing- 
ing and dancing.” Ata later day he will wish more for that 
old farm and the grandfather in small-clothes. At five, 
however, we hear of him as growing warlike. He wants to 
invade Canada. He ‘had his tin gun prepared and his 
head powdered a week ago.’ At seven, he wants a drum— 
still showing a warlike spirit, which is soon to get more re- 
poseful, we presume ; for, on the Fourth of July, he ‘ pri- 
vately begged the maid to put cotton in his ears to deaden 
the sound of the cannon.’ Later on, the military mood 
must have disappeared entirely. The boy goes to church 
with his mother, and carries the little foot-stove of coals, 
needful in those days, to the old meeting-house of the First 
Parish, as it was carried by other boysto other churches In 
the summer time he carried flowers—‘ a bunch of pinks, or 
apple-blossoms from the great tree in the garden.’ At ten, 
he is half through the Latin Grammar. They all were in 
those days. The Latin Grammar at ten went out with the 
little coal-stoves—‘ with exceptions.’ Three years later, the 
boy-poet (at present a shy, timid, unknown poet) was print- 
ing his first verses in the Portland Gazette. ‘ Did you see 
the piece in to-day’s paper?’ said Judge Mellen ; ‘ very 
stiff, remarkably stiff ; moreover, it is all borrowed, every 
word of it.’ The boy heard this and slunk out of the room 
—but not out of the Gazette. In another year he was in 
Bowdoin College. They all entered earlythen. They went 
to study, and were held to six-o’clock-in-the-morning 
courage. Inthe winter mornings they broke the ice in their 
wash-pitchers—without the assistance of the college 
‘Goody.’ They warmed themselves, however, by the big 
wood-fire in the fire-place. 
There wa’n’t no stoves till comfort died, 


says Lowell. But the wood had to be paid for. We find 
the boy writing home one day: ‘ There is no wood to be 
had from the College wood-yard, and very little from my 
wood-closet, so that I will thank you to send me without 
délay three dollars, to buy a cord of that necessary article.’ 
At Bowdoin, Nathaniel Hawthorne was Longfellow’s class- 
mate. They were both fond of the woods and of long walks, 
and given to poetic musings. Neither was excessively ad- 
dicted to the fishing-rod or gun. The Muse has the heart 
of each; but each is shy of saying so. Longfellow reads 
Grey's odes at sixteen, and is ‘ very much pleased with them,’ 
he tells his mother. Parts of them are ‘ obscure,’ but they 
are ‘sublime.’ In a short time he is at ‘ Locke on the 
Human Understanding,’ as most college boys were in that 
day. A year later he goes to Cambridge on a visit. His 


* Life and Letters of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 
2vols, $6. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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father had been a Cambridge man, a classmate of William 
Ellery Channing and Judge Story ; and the boy goes there 
to get rest and new notions. He likes some things. ‘I 
must not forget,’ he writes, ‘the splendid ball I attended. 
This was a private ball given by Miss Marshall, one of the 
most celebrated of the city belles. It was indeed a most 
splendid entertainment ; moreso by farthan any I had ever 
beheld before. Here I saw and danced with Miss Eusta- 
phiéve, the daughter of the Russian consul. She is an ex- 
ceedingly graceful and elegant dancer, and plays beautifully 
upon the piano-forte.’ He often danced afterwards, and in 
various countries. ‘ You were ever an admirer of the sex,’ 
wrote one of his friends; ‘ but they seemed to you some- 
thing enshrined and holy,—to be gazed at and talked with, 
and nothing further.’ His verse-making continued through 
college, and a literary tendency grew in him. But it was 
evident, even to him, that verse-writing would not replenish 
the wardrobe, supply the buttered toast, or fill the wood- 
box. One does not grow rich on ‘ one dollar a column for 
prose and two dollars a column for verse.’ Sometimes it 
was a strain to get the poem to fill above half a column ; and 
then the rules were strict: it was only a dollar. In the 
whole first volume of the Gazette—and he appears to have 
been a fairly steady contributor—he earned only seventeen 
dollars. Three of these went back for the subscription, and 
the other fourteen were ‘absorbed in the editorial office for a 
copy of Chatterton sent to the poet. So the father con- 
tinued to pay the wood-bill. The boy seems to have been 
well-pleased with Chatterton, as he had been with Gray. 
The question of a profession must, however, be settled 
sooner or later. What shall it be? Not law, or medicine, 
or theology. But ‘I will be eminent in some thing,’ says 
the youth. Let it be literature, if the preliminary purse be 
long enough. ‘ The fact is,’ he says to his father, ‘ I most 
eagerly aspire after future eminence in literature ; my whole 
soul burns most ardently for it, and every earthly thought 
centres in it.’ Old Judge Mellen hadn’t put shat down. But 
genius lives in swaddling-clothes for a time ; then crawls, 
for a long time, on all fours ; and only gets upon two sturdy 
feet with difficulty. It needs the parental hand, and the 
action of the Trustees of Bowdoin College, to make the 
literary life possible. Both these are useful ; and, at nine- 
teen—already with some local fame and much promise—the 
young man goes to Europe. The voyage was a month long. 
France was the first country to be studied—its people, their 
daily life and language ; after this was to come Spain, and 
then Italy—tanguages, customs and usages, and all ; and then 
a bit of Germany, and as much of its language as could be 
acquired in a few months. In France, he travelled far and 
leisurely—at times on foot, glad to drop in with the village 
processions and dance with the pretty peasant girls. He 
recalls Goldsmith and his flute, and tries it for himself. «‘I 
had a flute,’ he writes, ‘in my knapsack, and I thought it 
would be very pretty to touch up at a cottage door, Goldsmith-- 
like—though I would not have done it for the world without 
an invitation. Well, before long, I determined to get an in- 
vitation, if possible. So I addressed the girl who was walk- 
ing beside me, told her I had a flute in my sack, and asked 
her if she would like to dance. Now laugh long and loud ! 
What do you suppose her answer was? She said she liked 
to dance, but she did not know what a flute was.’ With 
France he was pleased, but he was delighted with Spain. 
The country life, its picturesqueness, its gayeties, its quaint 
manners, have more attractions for the young student-poet 
than the more fashionabletown. This line of travel, through 
France and Spain to Italy, was the old course in those days, 
for literary American youths. Irving had been there before . 
our poet, and at nearly the same age; and even now, a 
much older man, and with distinctions clustering thick upon 
him, he was there at the Spanish capital, and the youthful 
poet has letters which will take him straight to his heart and 
hearth. Irving does him good in various ways. ‘ He is 
one of those men who put you at ease with them in @ 
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moment. He makes no ceremony whatever with one, and, 
of course, is a very fine man in society, all mirth and good 
humor. He has a most beautiful countenance, and at the 
same time a very intellectual one, but he has some halting 
and hesitating in his conversation, and says very pleasant, 
agreeable things, in a husky, weak, peculiar voice. Hehasa 
dark complexion, dark hair, whiskers already a little gray.’ 

This is a bit of the social life among the distinguished. 
But Longfellow is in Spain to study, and he soon buckles 
down to work, takes a Spanish instructor, and, better still, 
domiciles in a Spanish house where the daughter—a young 
lady of eighteen—‘ has already,’ he says, ‘ become quite a 
sister to me. Under her attentions I hope to find the 
acquisition of the Spanish a delightful task.’ And apparently 
it proves so; Spanish flows sweetly from the lips of beauti- 
ful eighteen. After eight months of these studies, the poet 
is in Italy; but lovely, picturesque, quaint, old-fashioned 
Spain has somehow fastened itself on his heart. ‘I am 
homesick for Spain,’ he writes. ‘I want to go back there 
again. The recollection of it completely ruins Italy for me. 
Next to going home, let me go to Spain!’ That was while 
in Florence—before he had been in Rome. Time has many 
flowers to strew in the pathway of youth and twenty: an old 
lapful of blossoms gives place to anew. Rome is a world- 
centre, and gay. Walter Scott is soon to be there, and 
Cooper—and crowds from all quarters of the world. There 
is a Russian princess who travels with a suite of forty ; and 
very likely Prince Demidoff, with his income of two dollars 
a minute, has already come down from Florence. Italy is 
full of art and ruins, and literary men come to read old poems 
amid tombstones. Of this our poet’s head and heart are soon 
full, and the sunshine of youth makes all things bright to 
him. Yet home and Thanksgiving, Christmas and the Happy 
New Year, are now more and more in his mind, and with 
that feeling for the fireside which was always so strong a 
feature in his poems, he watches for every line from Port- 
land. ‘A line from my mother,’ he says in a letter to her, 
“is more efficacious than all the homilies preached in Lent ; 
and I find more incitement to virtue in merely looking at 
your handwriting than in a whole volume of ethics and moral 
discourses. Indeed, there is no book in which I read with 
so much interest and profit as one of your letters.’ It turns 
out, too, that the Trustees of Bowdoin College have gone 
back on their promise about the professorship. It is not 
to be had any longer. He is ‘too young;’ and, besides, 
there isn’t money enough to pay him a professor’s salary. 
He can have a tutorship, however, if he will take it? Not 
he! ‘If they think I would accept the place which they 
offer me, they are much mistaken in my character. . 
Excuse my warmth. I do not think so meanly of myself as 
to accept such an appointment. It was not necessary to 
come to Europe for such an office as they offerme. It 

_could have been had at a much cheaper rate and at an 
earlier hour.’ 

He has about given up verse-making now, and is intent 
on preparation for something useful. He is sure his prep- 
paration will be good. So his father’s strained purse is 
further strained to cover three full years of study. And then 
the young man is at home in Portland. Bowdoin Trustees 
have again changed their minds, and will give him the pro- 
fessorship and $800 a year, with a hundred more as Libra- 
rian. By and by the salary is raised, and he stays at Bow- 
doin five or six years, teaching the modern languages and 
literature, translating French Grammars, making Spanish 
Readers, and rearranging mentally the acquisitions of the 
European episode. This he is to do again and again, until 
the Romance literature is thoroughly familiar to him—until 


his imagination is, in fact, so steeped in it that the odor of’ 


Romanticism will be perceptible in all his future work. 
While at Bowdoin he is married, recommences his lighter 
literary pursuits, is soon a regular contributorto Zhe orth 
American Review—then vigorous and brilliant. He pub- 
lishes * Outre Mer,’ and gets a wider standing-room among 
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scholars. At twenty-eight, he is offered a professorship at 
Harvard, and springs to accept it, with its privilege of a 
preliminary year in Europe. He is off at once for the Old 
World—this time, for the north of it ; where he is to study 
the Scandinavian tongues, and take in the material which 
shall later reappear so beautifully transformed into verse. 
In the square at Ludk6ping, at midnight, he reads with ease, 
and * hears the watchman cry aloud from the church tower, 
four times toward the four quarters of the heavens, his chant 
—‘‘Ho watchman, ho! Twelve the clock hath stricken. 
God keep our town from fire and brand and enemy’s 
hand!’’’ Already his note-books and letters show the 
growth of a poetic imagination. At twenty-nine, he is in 
Cambridge, beginning “work, with splendid prospects, and 
rare intimacies. We cannot go into these farther, nor far- 
ther into his life, now on the threshold of its best expan- 
sion. If ever there was a flowery path prepared by educa- 
tion, friendship and peaceful circumstances for a growing 
poet, one was prepared for the young Henry Longfellow. 
Friendship implies possible losses and the pain of reluctant 
partings. These, too, the young poet soon had, and out of 
them got a new touch of pathos never to be separated wholly 
from his poetical work. 

The reader will find in these two volumes a good picture 
of a good life—a bright, genial, and successful life—in the 
early half of this century. It is the story not only of Long- 
fellow’s life, but of the literary side of a great and many- 
sided movement in thought —the most important which 
America has seen. Longfellow was personally intimate 
with many of the stirring spirits in the political reforms ; but 
he took small part in their struggles. While he walked 
under his stately elms, and composed delicious verses to 
charm America, Garrison was facing a Boston mob, Sumner 
was thundering for peace, Phillips (in the Music Hall) for 
emancipation, Whittier and Lowell were red-hot fighters in 
the front of every genuine reform. Emerson in Concord 
had fenced himself off from orthodox Pharasaism and 
Unitarian respectability.. There was wild work in every field 
of public life, and Longfellow only heard the echoes of it 
from Sumner, who came in glowing with the excitement of 
battle, and threw his long limbs upon the poet’s peaceful 
lounge. 





Miss Howe’s “ Atalanta in the South.” * 

Miss Maup Howe’s new romance, ‘ Atalanta in the 
South,’ shows a distinct gain over her earlier work both in 
strength and grace. It is a novel with a decided plot, and 
full of stirring incidents unusual in our workaday world but 
not unnatural in the setting which has been given them. 
Indeed, the most noticeable success of the book lies in the 
fact that while it is decidedly a story of local color, it is one 
in which the local color is properly subordinated to the story. 
Too many of such attempts have a patchwork effect, as if the 
author who has been studying up a certain region for purposes 


-of his own, had ‘taken notes’ plentifully and then labori- 


ously created characters to live up to his camp-meeting or 
his cataract, his ‘ cute’ Negro or his interesting plantation, 
his beautiful palm-trees, his river, or his roses. There is 
nothing of this strained effort in Miss Howe's romance. 
The local color is all there, but it isso blended with the per- 
sonalities and the action, that the location of the story in 
New Orleans seems a happy accident, and not the deliberate 
effort of one who has said : ‘ I have been to New Orleans and 
had a beautiful time ; I will write a novel about it.’ The 
old myth of Atalanta is ingeniously worked in with the 
modern story of life in the land of golden apples ; the char- 
acters are clearly individualized, and are all interesting, from 
the one-armed sculptor whose peculiar sorrow and depriva- 
tion was a happy inspiration of the author’s, to the lively lit- 
tle Mrs. ‘ Dari’ and the children. The least successful part 
of the book is the love affair. The author has provided a 
literary surprise, and certainly avoided the mistake of the 





* Atalanta in the South. By Maud Howe. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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hackneyed marriage of the people who meet on the first page ; 
and it is an entirely reasonable thing to suppose the heroine 
would love best the poorer kind of fellow. Moreover, 
there is a certain artistic touch in the implication that 
Margaret loved Robert better after his self-accusation. Yet 
the fact remains that we do not see with sufficient vividness 
why she loved him, or even that she did love him. The 
wedding is sprung upon us while we still feel that her pulses 
are beating very calmly, and while we are still too conscious 
of Robert's inferiority—not merely to Philip, but to 
Margaret herself—for perfect sympathy with his success. 
But this is a minor matter, in a novel in which the wedding- 
climax is subordinated to life as wisely as the local color is 
kept in abeyance before the importance of the story. 

Miss Howe does not like critics—many people do not ; 
but is she not unjust in saying that they have the last word 
only because they are ‘ mere talkers’ before whom the ‘ real 
workers’ are helpless? The critic is accustomed to accept 
himself as belonging to the class which includes mothers-in- 
law, strikers, and other people not in the highest favor ; but 
if he is to be deprived, too, of the honorable name of 
‘ worker,’ what is he? 





Three Books of Poetry.* 
‘Who is more happy,’ asks John Keats, than one who 
sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
And who is more often called upon than the modern critic, 
not only to read these ‘ gentle tales of love and languish- 
ment,’ but to ‘ stand and deliver’ a judgment thereupon at 
once? It may be, as Voltaire said, ‘ Ce qui est trop sot pour 
étre dit, on le chante ;’ but whether ‘ foolish’ or no, these 
showers of ‘ lanquishing ’ tales must be judged, and then be 
put aside to make way for their successors. 

In the first volume on our list, the ‘ Afternoon Songs’ of 
Mrs. Dorr (1), we are glad to say that we have no ‘ foolish 
guest,’ but one warm, tender, and religious; inclined to 
‘ didacticalities,’ as Carlyle called them, but true in tone, pure 
in feeling, and pleasantly meditative. Mrs. Dorr writes with 
grace, without striking originality ; her lines are tripping 
without being trifling ; she has a full and delicate fancy, and 
she is thoughtful enough to know that she will not occupy a 
distinguished place at the marriage-feast of the poets. Met- 
rical expression is becoming such an ‘ accomplishment ’ that 
almost any cultivated person can write verses as harmonious 
as these, as in the decadence of the Roman Empire nearly 
everybody wrote epigrams. ‘A Bundle of Sonnets’ (2), 
by Henry Hartshorne, is such ‘ stuff,’ not as ‘ dreams,’ but 
as fires are ‘ made of.’ It is evenly commonplace, sleepily 
musical, pallidly colorless. Like the jelly-fish this ‘ bundle’ 
is without salient points, and it is redeemed from worthless- 
ness only by the graceful proem and the lines called ‘ The 
Countersign.’——The Two Voices : Poems of the Mountain 
and the Sea’ (3), selected by J. W. Chadwick, has a some- 
what misleading title with a Tennysonian ring, and one looks 
into it at first distrustfully, till itis found to bean altogether 
charming anthology of poems from the most celebrated poets 
who have written on the mountains and the sea. More than 
two hundred choice poems, beginning with Emerson and 
ending with Mrs. Browning, make up this collection, which 
is full of exquisite bits, includes scraps from the German, 
and represents the American poets most richly. Tourists 
for the coming summer into whose hands this volume falls 
will have a wrestle to decide between the contending claims 
of Sea and Mountain. The name was of course suggested 
by Wordsworth’s sonnet on the subjugation of Switzerland, 
beginning : 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice. 


* 1, Afternoon Songs. By Julia C.R. Dorr. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 2. A Bundle of Ballads and Other Poems. By Henry Hartshorne. ° $1.25. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. By John W, Chadwick. 
Troy : H. B. Nims & Co. " , 
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Some Catholic Books.* 


‘Tue FaituH or Catuotics’ (1) should be read through, 
appendix and all, by those who wish to know what: the 
Catholic Faith now is. It would be well for the devout,to 
understand the history of the book. It was first published, 
under the title ‘ The Faith of Catholics on Certain Points 
of Controversy,’ etc., in 1813, by two English priests, Josep 
Berington and John Kirk, of whom the former, at least, had 
given his superiors some anxiety by his attempts at reform- 
ation within the Church. Its propositions were generally 
taken from a small tract, entitled ‘Roman Catholic,’ first 
published in 1680 by the Rev. Father James Croker. A sec- 
ond edition was issued, without material change, by the 
Rev. Father Kirk, in 1830, after Berington’s death. Father 
Waterworth, another English priest, enlarged the book and 
published it in a third edition in 1846, the tenor of his addi- 
tions being quite in sympathy with his predecessors. It may 
now be inferred how well this work, prepared by Englishmen 
of reverent but independent spirit, before the Papal Bull of 
1854 made the Immaculate Conception of Mary a dogma, or 
the Vatican Council of 1870 pronounced the Pope infallible, 
is adapted to a revamping which consists essentially in add- 
ing the documents just referred to, and prefixing a preface 
which assumes the consistency of the whole. How consis- 
tent it really is one can judge who observes that the proposi- 
tions of the learned authors do not mention the name of 
Mary, and who reads from them sentences like the following : 
‘It is no article of Catholic faith to believe that the Pope is 
in himself infallible, separated from the Church, even in 
expounding the faith : by consequence, papal definitions or 
decrees, in whatever form pronounced, taken exclusively of 
a general council or acceptance of the Church, oblige none, 
under pain of heresy, to interior assent.’ Neither is it easy 
to see how one who sympathizes with the oppressed Vatican 
of to-day can assent to this : ‘ Nor do Catholics, as Catholics, 
believe that the Pope has any direct or indirect authority 
over the temporal concerns of states, or the jurisdiction of 
princes. Hence, should the Pope pretend to absolve, or to 
dispense his majesty’s subjects from their allegiance, on ac- 
count of heresy or schism, such dispensation they would 
view as frivolous and null.’ Should not an orthodox edition 
have expunged or modified such incendiary opinions as 
these ? Monsignor Capel’s reply to Dr. J. H. Hopkins 
(2) is skilful and shrewd, but as a polemical pamphlet need 
not detain us. 

In ‘ The Keys of the Kingdom’ (3) Dr. J. J. Moriarty aims 
to commend religion, and particularly the Catholic religion, 
to intelligent persons, and does so in a sturdy, uncompromis- 
ing, and yet considerate way, which is likely to make a favor- 
able impression, without regard to the strength of his argu- 
ment. He is not the ecclesiastic, anathematizing, but the 
benignant friend, recommending and urging. After exhibit- 
ing religion as worthy of study, he endeavors to show that 
Christ established the Church to continue his work and 
explain his word—and here he smites the vagaries of private 
judgment,—and that the Church in whose behalf he speaks 
proves itself Christ’s church by being One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic. ‘The book bears the imprimatur of the late 
Cardinal McCloskey, and is dedicated to Saint Peter. It 
illustrates the limited knowledge which those behind a high 
church fence may have of movements on the other side, that 
the author calls the author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ and ‘ Natural 
Religion’ ‘ Professor Seelye,’ and says: ‘It is sad to see 
such an able man, .... the president of a well-known 
American college, infected with the views of this neo- 
paganism.’ Shall Amherst, or Cambridge, feel the more 
honored by this ‘ confounding of things that differ?’ 








* 1, The Faith of Catholics, Confirmed by Scripture and Attested by the Fathers 
of the First Five Centuries of the Church. With Preface by Rt. Rev. Monsi; 
Capel, D.D. 3 vols. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 2. Monsignor Capel’s’ Rejoin- 
der to the Reply of Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D.D. NewYork: Fr. Pustet & Co... 3..The 
Keys of the Ricgdom ;.or, The Unfailing Promise. By the Rev. James J. Moriarty, 


LL.D. New York: Catholi¢ Publication Sotiéty Co. .- - 
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Rhymes from Kansas.* 

Tue characteristic of the Topeka mind is not so much 
originality as freedom from Eastern prejudices. This oc- 
cidental accident is exhibited by both publisher and poet 
in the volume before us. The title is given literally as an 
evidence of Mr. Kellam’s antagonism to our prejudice in 
favor of punctuation. <A stray comma, colon or semi-colon 
would certainly have found a resting-place somewhere in the 
title-page, had this book been published this side of Kansas. 
And a period would have been put to the year ‘ 1885 ;’ for 
we of the East—reluctantly, it is true, but logically—admit 
that every year, like every dog, must have its day—its last 
day. Our punctuative prejudices would have informed the 
eye that the year ‘1885’ could not go on forever. We of 
the East have also prejudices—poetical prejudices—in favor 
of thought, fancy, suggestiveness, purity of language, 
elegance of style, melody and measure in versification ; yet 
* Ironquill’ has displayed no more consideration for these 
little weaknesses of ours than the iron hand of despotism 
shows for the aspirations of a down-trodden people. 

Every volume has its salutatory and valedictory—the one 
to what the appetite, the other to leave a pleasant taste in 
the mouth. ‘ Ironquill’s’ salutatory is the song of a wash- 
erwoman 

whose spirits always rose 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And, though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone 
Of a saviour and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 

Although ‘ Ironquill’ is not blest with her humble faith, 

he has the magnanimity of a moralist, and says 
I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing. 

Strange to say, here is inserted a long prose epistle—an 
* Open Letter to Ironquill,’ in which the writer, stranger to 
say, tells the poet he has ‘read again and again, with in- 
describable pleasure and sadness, your ‘‘ Washerwoman’s 
Song.””’ Then follow pages of creditable argument in sup- 
port of the Christian faith. How often good works bear evil 
fruits ! ‘ Ironquill,’ instead of repenting both of his disbelief 
and his poem, writes an answer to ‘ Judge McFarland’ in 
verse as bad as the state of his soul. Hope is his substitute 
for faith. 

No chain yet forged on anvil’s brink 
Was stronger than its weakest link. 
Will Elihu Burritt kindly rise and tell us what the ‘ brink’ 
of an anvil is? JIronquill has five stanzas on his early 
friends who went into ‘ the treacherous vitriol sea ’ of politics. 
It is bad enough to throw vitriol—commercial, chemical or 
metaphorical—on one’s foes ; but to drown one’s old play- 
mates in vitriol is as bad as freezing them in Dante’s Sheol ; 
however, all great poets are great preachers, and warn us 
against the extremes of future heat and cold. ‘ The Leap- 
year Ball at the ‘‘ Gulf House’’’ is a pleasant change from 
contemplation of the treacherous vitriol sea, though it is 
painfully apparent that the course of the poet’s love did not 
run smooth — 
And I was there, 
And she on whom I doted 
Turned up her ‘ snute’ 
And ‘round the room 
Contemptuously floated, 
Towing a slick-haired brute. 
* * * * * * 
And Iarose, 
And feelings wild and baleful 
On me did fall : 
Says I: * Here goes 
Uptown to drink a pailfull 
Of alcohol.’ 


The poet of Kansas evidently has no Pierian spring. Is it 





* Rhymes of Ironquill Topeka Kansas T. J. Kellam Pyblisher 1885 
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possible that he derives both consolation and inspiration 
from the same source? ‘ Tarpeia’ is in a classical vein. 
Upon the massive walls 
The cloudless moonlight falls ; 
It silver-plates the portico and tane. 
Fie ! Kansas poet. Why put the moon to such base and 
mechanical uses? What becomes of the poetry of the 
nursery, if you degrade luna to the level of a silver-plater ? 
Will the children any longer cry for it! Space forbids a 
larger collection of gems from this thesaurus, but the last line 
of the following stanza so fully expresses our hope—the hope 
that these poems have fanned into a passionate yearning— 
that we must give this final extract : 
We have made the State of Kansas, 
And to-day she stands complete— 
First in freedom, first in wheat ; 
And her future years will meet 
Ripened hopes and richer stanzas. 





Minor Notices 
‘ THE Next World Interviewed,’ by Mrs. S. G. Horn (Thomas 
R. Knox & Co.), might be dropped with the mention of its title, 
as it is very much what the reader would expect from such a 
name. Those interested, however, may be glad to hear that 
we have it on the authority of Mrs. Horn (as the spiritual com- 
munications are represented as coming directly from the dead, 
is there not a certain incongruity in representing them on the 
title-page as ‘ by’ the author ?) that Charles I. is an altered man 
in heaven ; that Harriet Martineau was less displeased on find- 
ing herself immortal than might have been feared ; that the two 
Napoleons are now true democrats, and that Marie Antoinette 
and Mary Queen of Scots have become excellent heads of very 
quiet households. ‘Commodore’ Vanderbilt ‘ was heard to swear 
soon after his arrival, and curse his minister for not having 
given him a truer idea of heaven.’ The ‘ authoress ’—for Mrs. 
Horn is distinctly spoken of in the pretace as the ‘ authoress ’ of 
the book—should have been warned by this terrible example not 

to mislead her own hearers—or readers. 





BuRDICK & TAYLOR, of Troy, the publishers of ‘ Essays, Pen 
Pictures, and Dialogues,’ by Alvah Traver, A. M., say of the 
book that it is ‘a volume of two hundred and sixty-nine pages, 
duodecimo, full cloth, in light and dark drab, blue, green and red 
tints ; also having a beautiful gilt design of a pen and title of 
work in a scroll, on the cover.’ Wedo not know that we can 
add anything to this tempting and encouraging review. George 
Bancroft has prepared ‘ A Plea for the Constitution of the United 
States of America’ (Harper’s Handy Series) in an earnest effort 
to prove that it was the deliberate, unalterable purpose of the 
framers of the Constitution to withhold from the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to emit the promise of money as a legal tender 
tor a money debt. George M. Baker’s ‘ Popular Speaker’ (Lee 
& Shepard) is a reprint in book form of the humorous, pathetic 
and patriotic selections published in Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16 of 
*The Reading Club.’ The compilation is one of great variety, 
and includes much of good recent literature as well as of that 
which is already classic.——John G. Bourke republishes in book 
form (Charles Scribner’s Sons), under the title of ‘ An Apache 





- Campaign,’ the illustrated articles which originally appeared in 


Outing. They give the details of the expedition led by General 
Crook to the Sierra Madre in 1883.——J. L. Ringwalt has 
gathered together in one small volume many ‘ Anecdotes of 
General Ulysses S. Grant.’ (J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents.) Most 
of them are of course familiar, but many may like to have them 
all collated in this convenient form, 





Mr. SLASON THOMPSON has gathered together under the title 
of ‘The Humbler Poets’ a goodly volume of newspaper verse, 
which is published in Chicago by Messrs. McClurg & Co. It 
would seem that Mr. Thompson has been in the habit of putting 
into his scrap-book all the pieces of verse he found in the news- 
papers ; and to these collections he has added those of a sister 
and afriend. From this collection of many hundreds of os 
printed between 1870 and 1885, he has now selected the best or 
those which pleased him most. The collection is a good one, 
and it shows how much of fine sentiment is being put into the 
form of verse from year to year, The book represents the aver- 
age tastes in poetry, and the sentiments are those likely to appeal 
to the common mind. It is not of a high order from the point of 
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view of poetic.art, but for that reason it is all the more likely to 
appeal to the great body of readers. The chief defect of the 
book is in the fact that the method of its compilation has failed 
to give the names of many of the authors where they could have 
been easily obtained by any one familiar with the literary activi- 
ties of the day. With this defect corrected, the book would be 
worthy of taking its place alongside of the larger and more pre- 
tentious anthologies. The poems are about four hundred in 
number, and are arranged under sixteen divisions.——In_his 
lectures on the history of Transcendentalism in New England, 
Mr. A. B, Alcott was in the habit of alluding to Sampson 
Reed’s little book on ‘ The Growth of the Mind’ as one of the 
indications of its appearance. That book was published in 1826, 
ten years before Emerson issued his ‘ Nature.’ In quality and 
tendency it is of much the same kind, and this led to Emerson’s 
great love of it. In 1834 he wrote: ‘I rejoice to be contem- 

rary with that man, and cannot wholly despair of the society 
in which he lives.’ He induced Carlyle to read the book, who 
also praised it, and — beyond his wont. Sampson Reed was 
a Swedenborgian of the type ot Henry James ; but in his little 
book he has laid aside the merely theological part of his master’s 
system, and clothed his religion in a garb of beauty and genius. 
It is well that Houghton, Miffiin & Co, should republish this in- 
teresting and suggestive book in a tasteful garb. 





Recent Fiction 

MRS. WALFORD could interest us profoundly in any story she 
chose to tell. ‘The History of a Week’ (Holt’s Loniin that 
Series) is the history of a very extraordinary week, and of some 
exceedingly unpleasant people ; but we find ourselves believing 
in the week and interested in the people ; and the pleasant things 
of the book are given with the spirit and grace for which Mrs. 
Walford is famous. Altogether it is a readable, though it is to 
be hoped a highly improbable, story.——‘ Miss BELINDA’S 
FRIENDS,’ by Mary Dwinell Chellis (New York: National Tem- 
perance Society), is a temperance story that goes a little too far, 
perhaps, in its belief in the efficacy of marching with fife and 
drum in removing one of the most fatal troubles of the time, but 
which also recognizes the necessity for something besides 
promises and piedges ; something, indeed, quite as worldly as 
pleasant places of innocent entertainment, and quite as earthly 
as coffee and good food. The line to be drawn between the folly 
of —— and the recklessness of perfect freedom is hard to 
define ; but it is certain that the open dram-shop on the corner 
is a fruitful source of harm. The thirst that suggests drink is 
eos. mmama but it is too often the drink that suggests 
the thirst. 





THERE is one very encouraging thing about the work of Mr. 
Robert Grant : it seems to imply that there is really no reason 
why we should not all write stories, if we want to. Mr. Grant 
calls his latest effort, ‘ The Knave of Hearts’ (Ticknor, $1.25), 
a fairy-story ; but it does not exhibit any startling display of 
imaginative fancy, as it deals largely with the extremely prosaic 
young lady of the period who thinks she is conversing when she 
remarks, ‘ You horrid thing! I never will speak to you again !’ 
We can bear it if she does not.——THE ‘ inheritance’ of ‘A 
Woman's Inheritance,’ by Amanda M. Douglas (Lee & Shepard), 
is a business trust left by a father to his daughter, who enters at 
once upon the management of the mills. The story is a little 
long in getting to the point; but, once at the mills, the problem 
of a woman’s management of business affairs, with the usual 
complications of labor and capital, becomes quite interesting ; 
till again, unfortunately, the story drifts off into conventional 
and sensational channels which spoil it. 





THERE are people, perhaps, who will hear of a book from 
Denver with the same astonishment with which a Boston lady 
heard that Richardson, the architect, was to build a house for a 
| mang ng in that city. ‘Think of it! one of Richardson’s 

ouses in Denver!’ But those who know and love their Denver 
will not be surprised at any of the good things that come from 
or go into it, and the admirable little book of short stories: by 
Patience Stapleton, called ‘The Major's Christmas’ (Denver : 
News Printing Co.), may well please the fastidious taste of the 
unbelieving Easterner. The stories have the moral that should 

€a part of every Chrismas tale, but are told with as much humor 
as pathos. 





Ir Is reported that Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, who had planned a 
work upon a vast subject, has abandoned it with the determina- 
Mon to rest his title to remembrance on ‘ John Inglesant.’ 
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A Drop of Ink. 


Tuis drop of ink chance leaves upon my pen, 
What might it write in Milton’s mighty hand ! 
What might it speak at Shakspeare’s high command ! 
What words to thrill the throbbing hearts of men ! 
Or from Beethoven’s soul a grand amen, 
All life and death in one full compass spanned ! 
Who could its power at Goethe’s touch withstand ? 
What words of truth it holds beyond our ken,— 
What blessed promise we would fain be told, 
And cannot,—what grim sentence dread as death,— 
What venomous lie, that never shall unfold,— 
What law, undoing science with a breath ! 
But—mockery of life’s quick-wasted lot— 
Dropped on a virgin sheet ’tis but a blot ! 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 





The Lounger 


A FAVORITE book for extra-illustrating, just now, is the large- 
paper edition of Mr. Stedman’s American Poets. I believe 150 
copies were printed, at $10 each; and each and every one was 
subscribed for betore the book was off the press. Ata recent 
auction sale—not the Morgan—a copy sold for $18, I thought 
there were no more to be had, but I have since found three or four 
in a Broadway bookstore, that are held at $15. Mr. Stedman is 
prevecing an extra-illustrated edition of this book tor his own 
ibrary, and it is said that he has a most valuable collection of 
autograph poems, letters and portraits to draw from for this 

urpose. Mr. Lawrence, who is doing the work for him, is in- 
aying every page, so that the volumes will be folios rather than 
quartos. I meta man recently who had two hundred letters and 
autographs to be used in illustrating this book, but who said he 
needed as many more. Some of the living poets mentioned by 
Mr. Stedman wish they had never been born, they are getting so 
many requests to copy out songs and sonnets for these * extra-il- 
lustrators.’ I think many of them would rather write something 
new than copy out the old. 





THE publication of Mr. Stockton’s novel, ‘The Late Mrs. 
Null,’ has been postponed for the third time, in order that the 
publishers may fill their advance orders. Mr. Stockton should 
teel complimented at the reception awaiting his first novel. It 
there are any more postponements, however, he will have to call 
it ‘The Very Late Mrs, Null.’ Mr. Stockton has a fund of dry 
humor that is not exhausted by his books. 1 remember meeting 
him one beautiful day, and remarking upon the brightness of the 
sunshine. ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘the sun zs shining very 
brightly ; but that’s a way it has of doing in the daytime. At 
night, when it’s dark, and we really need the light, it never shines 
at all.’ And he said this as seriously as if he were stating one 
ot those interesting but insoluble problems that have puzzled the 
scientists for centuries. 





WRITING in THE CRITIC of May 16, 1885, Mr. Erastus Brainerd 
said: ‘ The village of Eatonton in Middle Georgia was Mr. [Joel 
Chandler] Harris's birthplace.’ And he added, ‘ officially,’ that 
he was born on the gth of December, 1848. Yet a statement to 
the effect that the creator of ‘ Uncle Remus’ was born on the 
African coast has gained much currency of late, and is held by 
the London Literary World to account, to some extent, for his 
success in delineating the Negro character! I know of no reason 
why the accident of Mr. Harris's birth should not have occurred 
in the Dark Continent, but 1 do know that it didn’t. 





ALMOST simultaneously with the strike of the Grand Street 
horsecar drivers, and the scenes of riot and bloodshed that en- 
sued, a dainty little volume of verses was issued from the press 
of White, Stokes & Allen, under the idyllic title of ‘ Leaves 
from Maple Lawn.’ The name of the book was so suggestive of 
rural quiet and felicity, and the emblematic design on the cover 
carried out this suggestion so well, that one would hardly have 
suspected the author of the tranquil hymns and songs within of 
being the President of the company that was having such a par- 
ticularly hard time with its employees. Yet such the name of 
William White upon the title-page declared him to be. And, 
looking again at the cover, one saw a narrow crimson band— 
resembling, in the light of recent events, nothing so much as a 
blood-stained horsecar track—stretching across the face and 
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back of the snow-white volume. But maple-leaves had fallen up- 
on this ensanguined tramway, and partly hidden its iron lines. 





Mr. R. H. STODDARD, a brother poet, has written a preface to 
Mr. White’s modest offering of verse, in which he gives a brief 
history, not of the recent strike, but of English sacred poetry, of 
the class to which most of the author’s effusions belong. Of 
Mr. White’s own contribution, he only says that ‘it is written 
with earnestness and feeling, and that portions of it are worthy 
of preservation in future anthologies.’ Tothe compilers of those 
anthologies I would suggest as a hymn especially worthy of pres- 
ervation, that which bears the title of ‘God Knoweth Best,’ 
from which I quote a stanza that might have been written in view 
of the Grand Street fight : 


What though thy gift of life 

Should all be spent in strife ? 
God knoweth best, 

He sendeth unto thee, 

Lest thou a craven be, 

Strength to endure the fight ; 

So keep thine armor bright 
Upon thy breast. 





LITERARY personalities take up a good deal of space in the 
little monthly known as Literary Life, and I suppose an attempt 
is made by the editor to ensure accuracy of statement on the 
part of his contributors. And yet there are three serious mis- 
takes (serious in proportion to the size and importance of the 
note) in a brief paragraph in which three New York literary men 
of the younger generation are spoken of, in a recent number. 
One of these gentlemen, who has just brought out a volume of 
verse containing several new poems, is alluded to as ‘ the former 
time poet ;" Mr. Lathrop, who lives down-town in Washington 
Square, is said to be living ‘in an up-town flat ;’ and Mr. Haw- 
thorne, who has curling chestnut hair, a long dark brown mous- 
tache and very small ‘ mutton-chop’ side-whiskers—also brown, 
—is described as wearing ‘a full dark red beard.’ Should the 
writer of the er in question have occasion to speak of 
the late Prof. Sophocles, of Harvard, he would probably refer 
to him as the ‘author of several Greek text-books, and the 
tradegy of ‘‘ CEdipus ’’ recently enacted by his pupils at Cam- 
bridge and in New York.’ A personality loses all its point when 
the paragrapher draws only upon his imagination for his facts. 





WHat could Sidney Lanier have meant, when he wrote to his 
friend Hayne that a wicked fairy seemed to have given Robert 
Browning ‘a constitutional twist i’ the neck,’ whereby his wind- 
pipe had become a ‘ tortuous passage,’ ‘a glotto-labyrinth,’ out 
of which ‘ his words won't and can’¢ come straight’? He was 
speaking at the moment of ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ for parts 
of which he expressed a tremendous admiration, although the 
poet's ‘jerkiness’ sadly marred his enjoyment of the work. But 
there are two Brownings—two Robert Brownings, I should say— 
one a lyrist, the other a metaphysician. The philosopher may 
have a twisted windpipe, but the throat of the singer is as free of 
involution as that of a nightingale. No poet has written in the 
English language ‘straighter’ songs than some of Browning’s— 
* Prospice,’ ‘ Evelyn Hope,” the * Cavalier Songs,’ ‘ You’ll love 
me yet,’ ‘ Give her but a least excuse,’ ‘ The Lost Leader,’ ‘ Over 
the sea our galleys went,’ ‘ Wanting is—what ?’ ‘ Never the time 
and the place,’ etc. If the singer of these songs had a con- 
firmed ‘twist i’ the neck,’ I should like to twist the necks of 
some of our younger song-writers in just the same way. 





The Fine Arts. 


Art Notes. 

CONCERNING Col. di Cesnola’s alleged Treasure House of 
Curium, Col. Falkland Warren, Chief Secretary to the British 
Commissioner at Cyprus, has written a letter toa gentleman in 
this city trom which we are permitted to print the following 
extract :—‘ The discoveries and publications of Cesnola are works 
which take the first place among the archeological records of 
Cyprus ; and if those who follow Cesnola’s footsteps find dis- 
crepancies and mistakes in those records, it appears to me to be 
good for science generally, and for Cesnola in particular, that 
these discrepancies and mistakes should be pointed out while the 
author of the work is alive to explain and determine the facts, 
To deny the value of Cesuola’s works would be folly. The 
splendid collection he made is, and always will be, one of the 
great glories of archzological research ; but that there are un- 
countable mistakes in his writings I submit with all deference, 
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and I ask that the matter may be inquired into and examined, 
in a cool and unprejudiced manner. As far as I can see, after 
a careful investigation, there are no treasure chambers under 
the mosaic at Kurinm, Thatis my present opinion, but I am still 
prepared to expend time and money in further excavations on 
that spot, if General Cesnola will assure me that he did find the 
treasure chambers under the mosaic as described by him in his 
work. The spot he describes can be identified beyond all ques- 
tion.’ 

—A very interesting exhibition of pictures was given by the 
Union League Club on the occasion of the monthly meeting on 
Thursday evening, March 11, and on the two following days. It 
consisted entirely of American pictures owned in New York, and 
formed a virtual protest against the monopoly of the native art- 
market by European pictures, and the factitious value attached 
to them, The pictures shown were all of good quality, and many 
of them were by the strongest of our younger men ; so that they 
formed a representative American exhibition. J. Alden Weir's 
noble work, ‘ The Muse of Music,’ T. W. Dewing’s * Prelude,’ 
W. M. Chase’s ‘ Dowager,’ and C. F. Ulrich’s ‘ Glassblowers’ 
and ‘In the Land of Promise,’ occupied conspicuous positions, 
A very lovely work, by H. S. Mowbray, ‘* The Sisters—Arabian 
Nights’ and two landscapes by Charles H. Davis, proclaimed 
the presence of new and creditable personalities in American art, 
The exhibition numbered ninety-three works. The collectors 
who lent the different pictures were Messrs. Clarke, Evans, 
Altman, Plummer, Williams, Bramhall, Ives and others. 

—Mr. G. F. Watts has decided on presenting forthwith to the 
British nation all those works he had hitherto intended to 
bequeath. These works include all, or nearly all, those which 
illustrate his view of the true mission and aim of art, with the 
exception of two—‘ Love and Death,’ which he has promised to 
America, and ‘ Time, Death, and Judgment,’ which he has just 
presented to Canada through the Marquis of Lorne. 

—The most pleasing illustration in the March Magazine of 
4rt is a full-page ‘ Boy Musician: ‘* Lulli Entant’’’ from the 
plaster exhibited by Gaudez at the Salon of 1885. The frontis- 
piece of the April number—a girl’s head, ‘ Susi,’ from a painting 
by Franz von Detregger—is equally charming. In this number 
there is an illustrated paper on ‘ The Annunciation in Art ’—an 
excellent pendant to ‘The Nativity in Art’ of Harfer's for 
December. 

—The Decorator and Furnisher tor March contains the first 
of a series ot papers on the White House, with a view of the 
East Room decorated by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. 

—There is a first instalment in 7he Portfolio for February ot 
an essay by Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer on the famous Austrian 
painter Hans Makatt, who was dismissed from the Art School at 
Vienna at the age of nineteen as being ‘ utterly devoid of talent,’ 
but who, before his death two years ago at the age of forty-four, 
came to be known by his countrymen as Master. A portrait of 
his handsome face is given. 

—In the early spring a monument will be erected in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery to the memory of Richard L. Dugdale, author of 
‘The Jukes,’ a man noted for his humanitarian work. The 
design is by Charles R. Lamb, of J. & R. Lamb—the firm who 
have executed the work. The modelling of the sculptured part 
has been entrusted to George T. Brewster, a pupil of Mercié, of 
Paris. The monument, which is an upright slab of green ophite, 
gracelully arched at the top and having an oval head-piece, in- 
cludes a portrait medallion modelled in low relief, around which 
are seen in raised lettering the words, Justice, Mercy and Light. 
Below the medallion is an open book, across the face of which 
are a branch of olive and a scroll bearing the signature of Mr. 
Dugdale. At the lower part of the monument are placed five 
bronze panels, embossed with the names of Mr. Dugdale’s father, 
mother and two sisters, who are buried in the same plot. 





Magazine Notes 


The Andover Review for March may not be quite so in- 
teresting to the general reader as it generally is, but the papers 
are all good. Rev. F. H. Johnson writes on ‘ Reason and Rev- 
elation,’ Prof. James on ‘ National Aid to Popular Education, 
and F. G. Mather on ‘ The Recurrence of Riots.’ Prof. Moore 
translates a paper by Kautzsch (Tiibingen) on the work of the 
German Palestine Society—born soon after the American Pales- 
tine Society died ; Dr. M. L. Gordon has an article on * The 
Buddhisms of Japan;’ and the Rev. S. W. Dike contributes 
‘Sociological Notes.” The editorials and book-reviews are in 
good hands. 














March 20 1886 


In Lippincott’s, hereafter, there will be a department called 
‘Our Experience Meetings ’—a sort of public confessional for 
leading authors, actors, artists, musicians, politicians, etc., who 
may feel autobiographically disposed. The April meeting is at- 
tended by Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett and Joel Chandler 
Harris, who contribute entertaining reminiscences of their liter- 
ary careers. The April Genealogical and Biographical Record 
will contain an exhaustive article on Commodore Vanderbilt and 
his son, William Henry, the ‘ Colossus of Roads ;’ and a mono- 
graph, by Ernest H. Crosby, on the old New York family of 
Rutgers, with a portrait of Col. Henry Rutgers.——Miss Jewett 
contributes a short story to the April A¢/antic, and Mr. H. C. 
Lodge a study of Gouverneur Morris, A timely article in the 
April Century will be one on ‘Strikes, Lockouts and Arbitra- 
tions,’ by George M. Powell. In the same number Mrs. James 
T. Fields will give some ‘ Glimpses of Longfellow in Social Life,’ 
accompanying a portrait of the poet engraved from an ambrotype 
taken in 1848. 

‘When Should our Young Women Marry ?’ will be the subject 
of a discussion in the April Brooklyn Magazine by twenty of the 
best-known women of America, including Miss Alcott, Lucy 
Larcom, Lucy Stone, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Helen Campbell, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Julia C. 
R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, A. D. T. Whitney and Mrs. Dahlgren. 
With this number the magazine will be enlarged from 50 to 125 
pages. The subscription price has been doubled, and the offices 
removed to this city.——Richard Realt’s opinion that the poem 
‘Lilith, Princess of Ghouls’ was the production of Poe, is upheld 
by Henry Austin in an article to appear in the April Southern 
Bivouac, and the poem itself will be given entire-——Robert 
Burns Wilson will reply in the same number to what is de- 
scribed as ‘ Mr. Howells’s recent onslaught on the poets.’——If 
the title of Blackmore’s ‘ Springhaven ’ in Harfer’s, and the rec- 
ollection of the author’s ‘Lorna Doone,’ were not enough to 
attract the reader to the opening chapter of the new story in the 
April number, the frontispiece by Alfred Parsons, giving a tempt- 
ing glimpse of ‘ the fair vale’ in which the scene is laid, could 
certainly be depended upon to have that desirable effect. 
‘The Consolidation of Canada’ in the forthcoming Magazine of 
American History is a reply to the paper in the March number 
on the alleged disintegration of that colony.——Howard Pyle’s 
drawings are attracting special attention to E. S. Brooks’s 
historical studies in Wide Awake. 














A Glimpse of Lucretia Borgia’s Villa. 


WE give below an extract from a letter of the American 
sculptor, Mr. Ezekiel, to Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, mainly 
because of the interest which has lately gathered around 
Lucretia Borgia’s name. Mr. Astor has been criticised for 
trying to whitewash this historic character, but there are 
others than he who are ready to correct the too sweeping 
denunciations of old chronicles. 

VILLA D’EsTE, TIVOLI. 

Iam here at this beautiful place to rest for a few days after 
my constant labors in Rome; and to escape the annoyance of 
hundreds of calls upon mytime. My host is Cardinal Hohenloe, 
with whom I laugh and jest at table in the most restful manner. 
We go out together, when I can find time from the literary work 
which I have brought with me; and he allows me to do just as 
Iplease. This evening he gave me a laurel wreath, gathered 
with his own hands, from which I send you some leaves. . . . I 
verily believe this is the most beautiful and poetic villa in the 
world, It was built by the son of Lucrezia Borgia, and she, by 
the way, seems by the reversal of history not to be the bad 
woman we have been accustomed to consider her. Gregorovius, 
who wrote the history of Rome from the Fifth to the Sixteenth 
Century, in German, has opened up to us these obscure Dark 
Ages, and has also written separately the Life of Lucrezia Borgia : 
it is a delightful work, and has the interest of a novel. Has the 
book been translated into English? If not, it would be a plea- 
Sure to translate it, which I could readily do, inasmuch as my 
long use of German and Italian has made these languages as 
familiar to me as my vernacular. Only such a book can give 
an idea of what that age really was ; the author is not a Catholic, 
but an impartial historian of the first order. . . . I have two 
grand rooms here, frescoed by Zuccheri. They are splendid ; 
and there isa wood-fire blazing and crackling in the old chimney- 
place before me, with statues of Venus and Vulcan on either side 
of me, where I sit as if I were a Borgia instead of a poor 
Sculptor, writing to his friend at home. On the opposite wall, 
Apollo is striking his lute, as brilliant as he was three centuries 
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ago ; and the little winged cherubs on the ceiling are disporting 
themselves, instead of holding up the shields over the sleeper 
below, as Zuccheri left them to do when he laid down his brush. 
Looking out of the windows I see the splendid grounds of the 
villa, with its moss-grown fountains ; dragons that have lost their 
wigs, and have maidenshair and tufts of grass for beards, 
spouting up a jet of water from the only nostril they have left,— 
stone boats in waterless lakes,—huge cypress trees, that have 
stood the storms of six centuries, and seem to bow their hoary 
heads before the Cardinal, as he walks beneath them, as if to 
thank him for having preserved their lives from destruction, which 
he did twenty-five years ago. I see all this, and beyond stretches 
the mysterious Campagna. Yonder is Soracte, behind Monte 
Cielo, and St. Peter’s dome is clearly defined against the distant 
horizon. Where on earth are skies so beautiful as at Tivoli! 
They have been unusually splendid; and beneath them, the 
Campagna changes its aspect every moment. This has been a 
blessed retreat to me. I have been worn with toil, and though I 
had not seen the Cardinal fortwo years, he made me as welcome 
as if we had parted but yesterday. ‘ You need rest,’ he said ; 
‘so stay here as long as you will; you shall be quiet and undis- 
turbed ; you shall be your own master, and do your work as you 
will.’ Imagine what a change this is trom the noise and rush of 
Rome, and how content I am in this solitude : no annoyances, 
no worries to contend with, not even the interruption of Roman 
newspapers. Believe with me, that it is a good thing to have a 
Cardinal for a friend. 


The Choice of Books, 


(Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Ruskin, in The Pall Mall Gazette.} 
33 BELGRAVE-SQUARE, S. W., Feb. 13. 

DEAR SIR :—I am obliged to you for kindly forwarding me 
copies of the various letters which you have received on the 
selection of books, and I have read them with much interest. My 
most sanguine hopes have been realized by the valuable discus- 
sion which has taken place; and my list has been far more 
favorably received than I had ever ventured to hope. It will 
be observed that while large additions, amounting to several 
hundred works in all, have been proposed, very few omissions 
have been suggested. As regards the few works with reference 
to which doubts have been expressed—namely, the few Oriental 
books, the Apostolic Fathers, etc.—I may observe that I drew up 
the list, not as that of the hundred best books, but, which is ver 
different, of those which on the whole are perhaps best wort 
reading. 

For instance, as regards the ‘ Sheking’ and the ‘ Analects ’ of 
Confucius, I must humbly confess that I do not greatly admire 
either, but I recommended them because they are held in the 
most profound veneration by the Chinese race, containing 
400,000,000 of our fellow men. I may add that both works are 
quite short. The ‘Ramayana’ and ‘Maha Bharata’ (as 
epitomized by Wheeler) ana St. Hilaire’s * Bouddha’ are not 
only very interesting in themselves, but very important in refer- 
ence to our great Oriental Empire. 

As regards the Apostolic Fathers, I cannot say that I found 
their writings either very interesting or instructive, but they 
are also very short, and as the only works (which have come 
down to us) of those who lived with and knew the Apostles, it 
seemed to me that they are well worth reading. ; ; 

I have been surprised at the great divergence of opinion which 
has been expressed. Nine of your correspondents have favored 
us with lists of some length. These lists contain some 300 works 
not mentioned by me (without, however, any corresponding 
omissions), and yet there is not one single book which occurs in 
every list, or even in half of them, and only about half a dozen 
which appear in more than one of the nine. 

If your correspondents, or even a majority of them, had con- 
curred in any recommendation, I would have availed myself of 
it; but as they differ so greatly I will allow my list to remain 
as I first proposed it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun LuBBock. 

SIR :—Several points have been left out of consideration both 
by you and by Sir John Lubbock, in your recent inquiries and 
advices concerning books. Especially Sir John, in his charming 
description of the pleasures of reading for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, leaves curiously out of mention its miseries ; and among 
the various answers sent to the Pa// Mai/1 find nobody layin 
down, to begin with, any one canon or test by which a goo 
book is to be known from a bad one. : 

Neither does it-seem to enter into the respondent minds to 
ask, in any case, whom, or what the book is to be good for 
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—young people or old, sick or strong, innocent or worldly—to 
make the giddy sober, or the grave gay. Above all, they do not 
distinguish between books for the laborer and the schoolman ; 
and the idea that any well-conducted mortal life could find leisure 
enough to read a hundred books would have kept me wholly silent 
on the matter, but that I was tain, when you sent me Sir John’s 
list, to strike out for my own pupils’ sake, the books 1 would 
forbid them to be plagued with. 

For, of all the plagues that afflict mortality, the venom of a 
bad book to weak people, and the charms of a foolish one to 
‘ simple people, are without question tne deadliest ; and they are 

so far from being redeemed by the too imperfect work of the 
best writers, that I never would wish to see a child taught to 
read at all, unless the other conditions of its education were alike 
gentle and judicious. 

And to put the matter into anything like tractable order at all, 
you must first separate the scholar from the public. A well- 
trained gentleman should, of course, know the literature of his 
own country, and half-a-dozen classics thoroughly, glancing at 
what else he likes ; but, unless he wishes to travel or to receive 
strangers, there is no need for his troubling himself with the 
languages or literature of modern Europe. I know French 
pretty well myself. I never recollect the gender of any- 
thing, and don’t know more than the present indicative of any 
verb ; but with a dictionary I can read a novel,—and the result 
is my wasting a great deal of time over Scribe, Dumas, and 
Gaboriau, and becoming a weaker and more foolish person in 
all manner of ways therefore. French scientific books are, 
however, out and out the best in the world ; and, of course, if a 
man is to be scientific, he should know both French and Italian. 
The best German books should at once be translated into French, 
for the world’s sake, by the French Academy ;—Mr. Lowell is 
altogether right in eae ey! out that nobody with respect for his 
eyesight can read them in the original. 

I have no doubt there is a great deal of literature in the East, 
in which people who live in the East, or travel there, may be 
rightly interested. I have read three or four pages of the trans- 
lation of the Koran, and never want to read any more; the 
Arabian Nights many times over, and much wish, now, I had 
been better employed. 

As for advice to scholars in general, I do not see how any 
modest scholar could venture to advise another. Every man has 
his own field, and can only by his own sense discover what is 
good for him in it. I will venture, however, to protest, some- 
what sharply, against Sir John’s permission to read any book 
fast. To do anything fast—that is to say at a greater rate than 
that at which it can be done well—is a folly : but of all follies 
reading tast is the least excusable. You miss the points of a book 
by doing so, and misunderstand the rest. 

Leaving the scholar to his discretion, and turning to the pub- 
lic, they fall at first into the broad classes of workers and idlers. 
The whole body of modern circulating library literature is pro- 
duced for the amusement of the families so daintly pictured in 
Punch—mama lying on a sofa showing her pretty feet—and the 
children delightfully teazing the governess, and nurse, and maid, 
and footman—the close of the day consisting of state-dinner and 
reception.. And Sir John recommends these kind of people to 
read Homer, Dante, and Epictetus ! Surely the most beneficent 
and innocent of all books yet produced for them is the Book of 
Nonsense, with its corollary carols ?—inimitable and refreshing, 
and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know any author to whom 
I am half so grateful, for my idle self, as Edward Lear. I shall 
put him first of my hundred authors. 

Then there used to be Andersen, but he has been minced up 
and washed up, and squeezed up, and rolled out, till one knows 
him no more. Nobody names him, of the omnilegent judges : 
but a pure edition of him, gaily illustrated, would be a treasure 
gi ata even to the workers, whom it is hard to 
please. 

But I did not begin this talk to recommend anything, but to 
ask you to give me room to answer questions, of which I receive 
many by letter, why I effaced such and such books from Sir 
John’s list. 

1. Grote’s History of Greece.—Because there is probably no 
commercial establishment, between Charing-cross and the Bank, 
whose head clerk could not write a better one, it he had the 
vanity to waste his time on it. 

2. Confessions of St. Augustine.—Because religious people 
nearly always think too much about themselves ; and there are 
many saints whom it is much more desirable to know the 
history of. St. Patrick to begin with—especially in present times. 

3. John Stuart Mill.—Sir John Lubbock ought to have known 
that his day was over. 
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4. Charles Kingsley.—Because his sentiment is false, and his 
tragedy frightful. People who buy cheap clothes are not 
punished in real life by catching fevers ; social inequalities are 
not to be redressed by tailors falling in love with bishops’ 
daughters, or gamekeepers with squires’; and the story of 
‘ Hypatia ’ is the most ghastly in Christian tradition, and should 
forever have been left in silence. 

5. Darwin.—Because it is every man’s duty to know what he 
zs, and not to think of the embryo he was, nor the skeleton that 
he shall be. Because, also, Darwin has a mortal fascination for 
all vainly curious and idly speculative persons, and has collected, 
in the train of him, every impudent imbecility in Europe, like a 
dim comet wagging its useless tail of phosphorescent nothing 
across the steadfast stars. 

6. Gibbon.—Primarily, none but the malignant and the weak 
study the Decline and Fall either of Stateororganism. Dissolu- 
tion and putrescence are alike common and unclean in all 
things ; any wretch or simpleton may observe for himself, and 
experience himself, the processes of ruin ; but good men study, 
and wise men describe, only the growth and standing of things, 
—not their decay. 

For the rest, Gibbon’s is the worst English that was ever writ- 
ten by an educated Englishman. Having no imagination and little 
logic, he is alike incapable either of picturesqueness or wit : his 
epithets are malicious without point, sonorous without weight, 
and have no office but to make a flat sentence turgid. 

7. Voltaire.—His work is, in comparison with good literature, 
what nitric acid is to wine, and sulphuretted hydrogen to air, 
Literary chemists cannot but take account of the sting and 
stench of him ; but he has no place in the library of a thought- 
ful scholar. Every man of sense knows more of the world than 
Voltaire can tell him ; and what he wishes to express of such 
knowledge he will say without a snarl. 

I cannot enter here into another very grave and wide question 
which neither the Pa// Ma// nor its respondents ask,—respect- 
ing literature for the young—but will merely point out one total 
want in the present confused supply of it—that of intelligible 
books on natural history. I chanced at breakfast the other day, 
to wish [knew something of the biography of a shrimp, the rather 
that I was under the impression of having seen jumping shrimps 
on a sandy shore express great satisfaction in their life. 

My shelves are loaded with books on natural history, but I 
could find nothing about shrimps except that ‘ they swim in the 
water, or lie upon the sand in shoals, and are taken in multitudes 
for the table.’ JOHN RUSKIN. 





Current Criticism 


AN EXPERIENCED HAND.—There are only two persons in this 
country who can be mentioned in the same breath when the 
question of experience of public affairs is concerned. One is the 
Queen, the other is the Prime Minister. Of the two the Queen 
has the more experience. She has never been outof office. She 
has worked with men of every party, from Lord Melbourne to 
Mr. Chamberlain. She has heard the Crown assailed and her 
own conduct censured from every possible standpoint. The 
Tories were insolent enough when she came to the throne. It 
is now the turn of the Radicals of the baser sort to hiss a lady 
because she wears acrown. Aristocrats and democrats in turn 
have denounced her. She has heard times without number that 
she is ruining her popularity and sapping the foundations of the 
throne, and what is the net result ? Simply this, that she is at 
this moment regarded with a respect and an affection accorded to 
no previous Sovereign since the days of the good Queen Bess, and 
that even those who grumble most at her obstinate refusal to 
budge from her own ways would regard with profound alarm 
the prospect of her demise. There are some, no doubt, who 
would be very glad to have no monarch in the land, but they are 
usually to be found among those who regard the Queen as a far 
smaller evil than her son.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





Books Nort TO BE DEARER.—Perhaps the most absurd thing 
in all this discussion is the assumption that international copy- 
right must necessarily render books dearer. If the reverse were 
maintained, it could be supported by many practical considera- 
tions. Yet this is not the question atissue. The primary matter 
is to do what is just. It has never yet been found in practice 
that justice did not prove most profitable in the long run. We 
notice an omission in the case as presented to Congress. We 
have been careful to write about alien authors as the persons 
who are aggrieved ; those who appeared before the Committee 
seem to have spoken and argued asif the only persons interested 
were English authors. But international copyright is nearly as 
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important a matter for France and Germany as it is for England. 
The number of books translated from the French tor the Ameri- 
can market is very large ; the number ot German books reprinted 
in America is large also. The authors in both France and 
Germany sufier serious loss through the absence of copyright in 
America. The truth is that the subject is ot wider range as well 
as of greater importance than many persons suppose. We 
should be glad to intimate, in conclusion, that there is a chance 
of alien authors speedily receiving justice in America, We fear, 
however, that there will be further delay because the mass of the 

ople still think that the Ten Commandments have no authority 
in the matter of international copyright, and their legislators 
still remain unconvinced that honesty is actually the best policy. 
—London Atheneum. 





POETRY AND IMPERIALISM.—The new Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, as befitted the nominee of Mr. Matthew Arnold, takes a 
serious view of poetry—regarding it, however, not as his pred- 
ecessor in the chair used to do, as the handmaid of religion, but 
rather as the handmaid of Imperial policy. Above the re- 
proaches so often made against it and so often justified by those 
who love it unwisely, ‘ poetry is lifted most’—said Professor 
Palgrave—‘ when performing its imperial function.’ Mr. Pal- 
grave has, as we all know, put into practice as a poet what he 
preaches as a professor ; and his ‘ Visions of England’ is an 
attempt to dischage the imperial function in a criticism of the 
past. But who and where is the poet, it is interesting to ask, 
who discharges that duty in the England of to-day and for the 
England of to-morrow? Homer, Virgil, Shakspeare, were not, 
to carry on Mr. Palgrave’s figure, writers so much as makers ot 
history ; and Dante, as he showed yesterday, was a prime mover 
in the unification of Italy. There are tragmentary snatches ot 
—a song in Lord Tennyson ; but where, unless it be in Mr. 

illiam Morris’s ‘Chants for Socialists,’ is there any serious 
and consistent discharge of imperial function in English poetry 
to-day ?—The Pali Mall Gazette. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS,’—Your review 
on Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘ Gulliver’ indicates an opinion that Swift’s 
great book has never been adequately illustrated. Have you 
ever met with Hayward and Moore's edition of 1840, with five 
hundred illustrations by Grandville ? They leave nothing want- 
ing in that quality of definiteness and distinctness which you 
speak of as the characteristic quality of Swift. I am no judge of 
the artistic and technical merit of engravings ; but so far as en- 
gravings serve to i//ustrate a book, and increase the literary and 
imaginative pleasure to be derived from it, I should place, first, 
Menzel’s illustrations to Kugler’s ‘ Life of Frederick the Great,’ 
and, second, Gustave Doré's illustrations of the ‘Contes Dro- 
latiques.’ After those, though a good way after them, I know 
nothing that beats Grandville’s illustrations of ‘Gulliver.’ A 
few years ago (and, for all I know, now) the three books might 
be bought for as many pounds in any good second-hand book 
shop.—G. O. Trevelyan, in The Spectator. 





HOLMES AND LOWELL AS READERS.—It were superfluous to 
say that the two gentlemen read well ; but this may be said, that 
a part of the charm consisted in a demonstration that verse may 
be read without the regulation hitch, gasp, and quaver of voice 
to which everybody has been so well accustomed in the numerous 
platform readings of the period. That expression is possible 
without tremor or gush, or even appealing glances toward the 
ceiling, may confidently be asserted by all who had the pleasure 
ot listening to these poets in their quotations from themselves. 
Yet in their methods there was a marked difference. Ifa vote 
had been taken as to which was the better method, it quite likely 
would have turned out to be atie vote. Dr. Holmes, in his way, 
which has become familiar through his many contributions of 
original verse on literary occasions, put considerable of emphasis 
and a modicum of fire into his reading, as if he would make the 
words subsidiary as being the vehicles of his utterance. Mr. 
Lowell chose rather the monotone, with a clear-cut enunciation, 
as if his feeling were, ‘If these words will not of themselves 
yield my meaning, then ‘‘ perish the attempt.’’’ He had to de- 
part somewhat from this method, however, when it came to the 
reading of ‘ The Courtin’,’ and here his manner was mildly sug- 
gestive of that of his brother poet.— 7he Boston Advertiser. 





TEN dollars is the price Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co. have 
ut upon the forthcoming royal-octavo ‘ History of the Storrs 
amily,’ collected and compiled by the late Charles Storrs of 
Brooklyn. 
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Notes 


WE hope to publish next week a critical study, by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of Mr. Lowell’s humorous poems—not ‘The Biglow 
Papers,’ ‘which stand in a category by themselves,’ but those 
which are non-political, and of which he takes as the chief exam- 
ples ‘The Fable for Critics’ and ‘The Unhappy Lot of Mr. 
Knott.’ This will be accompanied by a sketch of Mr. Lowell’s 
home-life by Mr. George E. Woodberry, the biographer of Poe ; 
and these two papers together will take the place of the personal 
sketch by Mr. Hughes originally promised in these columns. Mr. 
Woodberry’s article will be the eighteenth in THE CRITIC'S 
series of Authors at Home. 

—Each of the 258 buyers of ‘ The Buntling Ball’ who guessed 
Mr. Fawcett to be the author has received, we believe, the sum 
of $3.87—a 258th part of the $1000 promised by Funk & Wagnalls 
to the successful guesser. 

—When Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. secured the pub- 
lication of the Memoirs of General Grant, they made a great 
business ‘ stroke ;’ but now, it seems, they have made a still 
greater one, and are about to undertake the publication of the 
Memoirs ot His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. The book is to be 
written in Latin and translated into every Christan tongue, and 
a sale ot hundreds of thousands of copies is a foregone conclu- 
sion. It will be published in different styles and at different 
prices, so that not only the millionaire booklover but even the 
devout but unlettered servant may have a copy of the work. 

—Messrs. Lippincott announce ‘The Wreckers: A Social 
Study,’ by George Thomas Dowling, and ‘ Violetta,’ a new 
translation from the German, by Mrs. Wister. 

—To-day Messrs. Ticknor & Co. will publish ‘ The Prelate,’ a 
story of the American colony and native society in Rome, by Isaac 
Henderson ; ‘ The Sphinx's Children: and Other People’s,’ by 
Rose Terry Cooke; and ‘A Stroll with Keats,” by Frances 
Clifford Brown. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette regards the two volumes of Major 
Greely’s ‘ Three Years of Arctic Service’ as ‘ probably an un- 
rivalled combination of thrilling narrative of adventure and of 
detailed scientific description.’ 

—Mrs. De Long’s ‘ Voyage of the Jeannette’ appeared last 
Wednesday in a new one-volume edition, at $4.50. On the same 
day Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published also ‘Studies and 
Stories’ and ‘Sketches of Art, Literature and Character’ in 
their new issue of Mrs. Jameson’s works ; and, in their Riverside 
Literature Series, Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline.’ 

—‘ An Idyl from Nantucket,’ with a note by the Rev. Robert 
Coilyer, has been very prettily reprinted from The Brooklyn 
Magazine and issued in paper covers by Thos. R. Knox & Co, 

—Mr. Whittier’s new volume is entitled ‘ St. Gregory's Guest, 
and Other Poems.’ 

—Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the new Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
has delivered his first two lectures. Their object was, he said, 
‘to establish the claim of poetry to be treated as a subject for 
study not less scholarly and scientific than the other great studies 
at Oxford.’ 

—Mrs. Julia Romani Anagnos, wife of Michael Anagnos, a 
Greek philanthropist who had shared the work of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, and eldest daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
died in Boston on the tothinst. She was born in,Rome in 1844. 
A volume of her poems, ‘ Stray Chords,’ was published in 1883. 
Mrs. Anagnos entered with all the enthusiasm of her nature into 
the —. of her father and her husband—the education of the 
blind. 

—Mrs. George Bancroft died in Washington last Tuesday. 
For more than two years she had been confined to the house, 
although she was able to be taken to Newport in the summer. 
Up to that time her health and activity were as remarkable as 
her husband's. Her last illness had confined her to her bed for 
about six weeks. Mrs. Bancroft. was the second wife of the 
historian, and connected with the family of his first wife. She 
was formerly Miss Davis, of Plymouth, Mass., where she was 
born in November, 1803. She was married at a very early age 
to Mr. Bliss, the law-partner of Daniel Webster, who died leav- 
ing her with two sons, who survive her—Col. Alexander Bliss, 
of Washington, and William Bliss, of Petaluma, Cal. In 1837 
she was married to Mr. Bancroft, who was then Collector of the 
Port of Boston. She resided in Washington while her husband 
was Secretary of the Navy and accompanied him abroad in his 
official life. Her brother, John Davis, Governor of Massachu- 
setts 40 years ago, has descendants living in Washington, Judge 
John Davis, of the Court of Claims, and the Hon. J. C, Bancroft 
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Davis, Reporter of the Supreme Court, being nearest. 
child of Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, a daughter, died while very 


The only 


young. A Washington dispatch says: ‘It was said that dur- 
ing her last years of enforced quiet and retirement from society 
Mrs. Bancroft had been writing her memoirs, and if such has 
been the case, a most interesting work may be looked for from 
this clever, clear-seeing and quick-witted woman of the world.’ 

—Mrs. Arlo Bates, wife of the editor of the Boston Courier, 
and a contributor to Ze A¢/antic under the name of Eleanor 
Putnam, died a week ago. 


—A special despatch from Montreal published in Chicago says 
that the Dominion customs authorities at Ottawa have seized 
2,500 copies of Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion,’ published by Harper 
Bros. of New York, and sent into Canada for sale. It is un- 
derstood that the reason for the seizure is that a Montreal firm 
has the copyright of the work. The books, it is stated, were to 
be destroyed on Wednesday last. 


—A nephew of Jules Verne, supposed to be a monomaniac, 
shot the famous storyteller in the leg on Wednesday of last 
week. The young man is a student. He went from Paris to 
Amiens for the express purpose of killing his uncle, and fired two 
shots at him, but without accomplishing his purpose. 

—Mr. Moncure Conway, who has recently returned to the 
United States to live, has been invited by President Barnard 
of Columbia, the Rev. Robert Collyer, Charles A. Dana, E. C. 
Stedman, Carl Schurz, Judge Chas. P. Daly, George Wm. Cur- 
tis, Henry Holt, Parke Godwin, George Jones, R. H. Stoddard, 
and others, to lecture in this city, and has accepted the invita- 
tion. Mr. Conway has spent twenty-two years as an author and 
lecturer in London, and as a traveller through Great Britain's 
colonial possessions ; and much pleasure is anticipated from 
hearing him speak of his personal experience of English social 
and intellectual life, in the University Club Theatre next month. 
He has fixed the dates and subjects of his lectures as follows : 
Thursday, April Ist, 8:30 P. M., ‘The England of To-day ;’ 
April 8, ‘London : Its Prose and Poetry ;’ April 15, ‘ The 
English in India and Australia ;’ April 22, ‘ The English Church, 
and the Question of Disestablishment.’ 

—F. W. H. writes from Albany to call our attention to the 
fact that Capt. Mayne Reid, and not Capt. Marryat, was the au- 
thor of ‘ Oceola,’ the hunting-novel referred to in Prot. Fraser’s 
essay in last week’s CRITIC. ‘The only novel of Marryat’s, 
dealing wholly with American life,’ he adds, ‘is his ‘‘ Settlers in 
Canada,’ a tale for children. Individual Americans, however, 
occasionally figure in his other novels and sea stories. One 
seldom catches THE CRITIC tripping, otherwise the mistake 
were too slight to need correcting.’ 


—Most of the prices brought at the sale of Mrs. Morgan’s 
library were nearly double the market prices of the books, 
though there were certain volumes that brought less than their 
market value. The collection was worth about $6500 ; it brought 
nearly $11,000. The buyers were not all book-lovers, but rather 
relic hunters, who didn’t care what they paid, so long as they 
got a trophy from this remarkable sale. Mr. J. O. Wright made 
the catalogue and conducted thesale. Among the notable prices 
was $100 for an inferior copy of Wilson’s Catalogue. A much 
finer one was sold here within a few days for $25. ‘ Napoleonic 
Memoirs’ sold for $13 per volume ; there were eighteen volumes, 
and they can be duplicated for $8 each. Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ with 
the Turner plates, brought $35 avolume. It was not the best 
edition ; and if it were, it would have been dear at that price. A 
copy of the yon wr ga edition of Ruskin’s poems, collected by 
Mr. Wright and sold originally for $5, brought $14. The Beran- 

er which sold for $630 was worth $300. Moore’s Byron, extra- 
illustrated, was presumably worth $33 per volume, as it was 
bought by a Boston bookseller, who also bought the Nell 
Gwynne for $175. The set of the American Encyclopedia, 
bought by a New York bookseller for $5 per volume, cost Mrs. 
Morgan $1 5 per volume to bind. 





Publications Received. 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address 
48 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 


Alexander, Wm. The Great Question, and Other Sermons..... Thomas Whittaker. 


H.de. César Birotteau. $1.50... 1... ....eeeecees Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Rent, Arthur §, Hints on Language. 50C......... soceces Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Brooks, Henry M. Curiesities of the ola Lottery. soc......Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Brown, L. D. Ohio School Report ..........26.2.+ seseecseceereecees Columbus, O. 
Cox, Sir G. W. Ephialtes—Hermokrates. Lives of Greek Statesmen. Harper & Bros. 


Ebers, G. Lorenz Alma Tadema.... .......ceeeeee cee sees William S. Gottsberger. 
Fenn, G.M. The Vicar’s People. $t.....-...--.ceeeeecceceessensess Cassell & Co. 


$ 
Gibbons, Rodman. Physics and Metaphysics of Money. 25c..G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Gress, W.S. Irish History for English Readers. 25c.........+..+- Harper & Bros, 


Griselda, by author of The Garden of Eden. 20€.........--s.000s008 Harper & Bros, 

am, C, NRE A RINE VS 5065 5040's d's case 6 cnbicedseneceuet Harper & Bros, 
Henderson, Isaac. The Prelate.............ccecscceces: cove Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
Iddesleigh, Earl of. Desultory Reading..............0+e.0+ » Scribner & Welford, 
Index to Harper's Monthly, Vols. 1. to LXX......0. ceeeeeesceeess Harper & Bros, 
EE SE IR Theodore Kerendsohn, 

erome, Irene E. The Message of the Blue Bird. $1..... Boston : Lee & Shepard, 


anman, Charles. Haphazard Personalities. $1.50........ Boston: Lee & Shepard, 






Latimer, H. Sermons on the Card. 106.......ccccccccccccccccccseces Cassell & Co, 
Lawless, Hon. Emily. Hurrish. 960......c0..ccccccccesscccccocs Harper & Bros, 
Lee, A. Eventful Nights in Bible History. ...........-.202 seeseess Harper & Bros, 


Light on the Hidden Way. §1, Edited by J. F. Clarke.. 
Lonsdale, M. George Eliot...........csee0ee0% TOR oa Scribner & Welford, 
Lyall, E. In the Golden Days......... Sepeteesnzcossnep sheeed hema Harper & Bros, 
cWhinney, S. M. Reasen and Revelation. $1.50....Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
Meredith, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. $2 . .......Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Middleton, Thomas, Works of, Vols; V., VI., VII., VIII. $3 each. Edited by A. H, 
aE oe eo nba caal Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Osborne, G. A. Examples of Differential Equations........ .. Boston : Ginn & Co, 
Passaic City, N. J., and its Advantages..Passaic : Citizens’ Improvement Association. 
Popular Family Atlas of the World. 306. .... .cssscsseesecesees J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Rockstro, W.S. A General History of Music........ eile Scribner & Welford, 
Saintsbury, G. Specimens of English Prose Style. $2.Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Schindler, S. Messianic Expectations. Introduction by Minot T. Savage. $1.50. 
Boston: S. E, Cassino & Co, 
ee SNR TP. 6.5 cccccasussseetnscisecape Brooklyn, N. Y.: W. E. Davenport. 
Thomas, C. Notes on Certain Maya and Mexican MSS. Government Printing Office. 
Towle, G. M. Young People’s History of England. $r.50..Boston : Lee & Shepard, 
Tredwell,D. M. Apollonius of Tyana... ......0s.sseee+eeee. ceeeeeee F. Tredwell, 
Wright, F. A. Editor. Architectural Studies, Part 1V. $x......... W. T. Comstock. 


-Boston : Ticknor & Co, 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re 
guested to give the number of the question yor convenience of 
reference. ] 


QUESTIONS, 


No. 1113.—What history of art would you recommend for ten or twelve 
weeks’ reading and study by the senior class of a high school? Is there 
anything more suitable than Miss Julia B. DeForest’s ‘ Short History of Art?’ 

Montcrarr, N, J. R. 8. 

[There is no really satisfactory hand-book on the subject. Franz von Re- 
ber’s ‘History of Ancient Art,’ revised by the author and translated and 
augmented by J. T. Clarke (Harper & Bros., $3.50), is an intelligent and 
trustworthy book. But we should recommend a teacher proposing to give 
instruction for a few weeks in the history of art, to confine himself to a 

ortion of the subject—to take, for instance, as his text, the section of 

eber upon Greek art; or, though less suited to the purpose, the ‘Fine 
Arts’ volume of J.A. Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy ’ (H. Holt & Co., $3.50), 
with Jacob Burckhardt’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy’ as a source of illustration. 
We understand that Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear, Curator of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is at work on a History of Art that shall be at once brief and 
comprehensive. He may easily make it a much better handbook than any 
now in the market. Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. will be its publishers. ] 





No. 1114.—Where do these lines come from? 
Like a snowflake on the river, 
' A moment seen, then gore forever. 
Wiysroy, N. C. W. B. W. 


[Partly from Burns’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and partly from the writer’s imag- 
ination, The poet wrote: 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever. ] 





No. 1115.—Please give me author, place and correct citation of the 
following, which I believe is in Massinger, though I cannot find it: ‘I am the 
—— of dogs, for they are honest creatures, and do not fawn on those they 

ike not.’ 

Freenotp, N. J. L. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 842.—The anonymous author of the Cheveley Novels has written 


story called ‘ His Child Friend,’ which Vizetelly & Co. of London are about 
to publish. 


No. 1091.—2. There is an English translation of Plutarch’s essay on 
Isis and Osiris, by C. W. King, M. A., published in Bohn’s Classical 


Library. 
Walwex, Pa. E. G. K. 





No. 1099.—‘ Noachidae, or Noah and his descendants,’ by Jerome B. 
Holgate, published at Buffalo, by Breed, Butler A Co., in 1860, is probably 
the book which E. R. inquires about in Tae Critic of Feb. 13. 

Burrato, N Y. 





No. 1107.—1. The lines commencing. 


The mist-wreath has the mountain crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 
Abode of lone security, : 
will be found in Sir Walter Scott’s poem, ‘The Massacre of Glencoe.’ 
New Yor«x Ciry. C. W. 








Tue delicious fragrance, refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted to the skin by Poz- 
zoni’s Powder, commends it to all ladies. 








